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Editorial: 


A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Dear Mr. Baldwin: 


I am happy to take this opportunity to extend greet- 
ings and my best wishes to the Annual Round Table 
Conference of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation for a successful session. I wish also to express 
my real regret that circumstances made it impossible 
for me to accept your invitation to be with you per- 
sonally as there is no subject closer to my heart than 
the basic problem of how government can best serve 
the “public welfare” by furthering the welfare of all 
our people. Certainly in this country where the term 
“welfare” has a long history recognized in our Federal 
Constitution, there is nothing new about individual 
citizens using the machinery of government to assure 
to each other basic security against the common haz- 


ards of life. 


I share with your members an acute awareness of 
the inadequacy of our present measures for protecting 
families against those economic and social hazards 
which result from the complexity of our modern 
society. We have made progress in our joint efforts 
to reduce poverty and eliminate insecurity due to old 


age, illness, unemployment and other factors of mod- 
ern life but we have not gone nearly far enough. 

The Social Security Act, a pioneering landmark of 
its day, is long overdue for a basic liberalization and 
expansion of coverage and protection, and it is very 
gratifying to me that this job is now well under way 
in this Congress. I think the fact that H. R. 6000, 
incorporating major social security amendments, has 
been overwhelmingly passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is scheduled for early consideration 
in the Senate, is due in considerable measure to the 
vigorous, persistent, and persuasive efforts of your 
members to keep the needs of those they serve before 
the public. I wish particularly to commend your Asso- 
ciation for supporting so wholeheartedly contributory 
social insurance as an effective and thoroughly Amer- 
ican way to reduce the need for public assistance. It 
is my earnest hope that we will see real progress 
toward adequate and comprehensive social security 
for all our people in this coming year. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harry S. Truman 
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APWA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


country gathered in Washington, D. C. on De- 

cember 1, 2, and 3 for the 1949 Annual Round 
Table Conference. The sessions were held at the 
Hotel Statler. 

During the year the general public and state legis- 
latures have asked questions concerning the con- 
tinually rising number of people receiving public 
assistance. There has been talk that we were enter- 
ing a “welfare state” and the implication sometimes 
given was that this was bad. An observer at the con- 
ference would have soon noted the concern of state 
and local administrators over the rising caseloads. 
He would have learned that a considerable part of 
this increase is due to a failure of other programs in 
the social security field. 

Public welfare people were in agreement that old 
age insurance must be extended to groups not now 


Pres WELFARE people from all sections of the 


covered and that benefits must be increased. In addi- 
tion to giving attention to legislation, the conference 
featured sessions devoted to public welfare adminis- 
tration, child welfare services, recruitment, training 
and retention of good personnel, and methods of 
providing necessary medical care. Casework serv- 
ices, fugitive fathers, and social welfare planning were 
discussed in different meetings. 

In many sessions questions were asked about our 
public relations and how effective is our interpreta- 
tion. It was admitted that the man on the street, 
and frequently the public official, does not understand 
what his community’s present-day public welfare 
program is. There was discussion of how interpreta- 
tion could be done more effectively. Public under- 
standing and support is necessary if public welfare 
is to meet the needs for which it was established. 





LUNCHEON AND DINNER MEETINGS 
THURSDAY LUNCHEON 


E FIRST LUNCHEON meeting of the conference was 

addressed by Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Professor of 
Social Work at the New York School of Social Work. 
She was introduced by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Com- 
missioner, Social Security Administration. Her sub- 
ject was “Trends in Our National Economy and 
Their Effect on Public Welfare Planning.” 

Dr. Burns discussed the effects of certain trends in 
the United States on the total public welfare program. 
One of these is the rising national income which is 
likely to be marked by pronounced fluctuations in 
the value of money. Since public assistance pay- 
ments are related to a specific minimum standard 
of living which can be expressed in money, she asked 
why more use is not made of the cost of living index 
and provide for automatic changes in grants when 
living costs rise or fall a specified amount. 

The second trend Dr. Burns referred to as follows: 
“No reference to economic trends could overlook the 
increasing members and proportions of the aged, for 


this means a relative decline in the numbers of those 
actively contributing to production but who will yet 
continue to consume.” 

A third trend was the growth of labor union inter- 
est in economic security and social welfare, This 
development will possibly have a harmful influence 
on securing additional public programs as workers 
covered by union plans will have a weakened interest 
in extension and liberalization of public programs. 

The final two trends Dr. Burns outlined were the 
increase in the proportion of total income that is 
spent by government rather than the income receiver 
himself and the growing importance of the federal 
grant-in-aid. These grants have developed on a piece- 
meal basis and are not well-coordinated. Public wel- 
fare planning is vitally concerned with this develop- 
ment. She concluded her remarks with a challenge 
by saying, “Here is an area where public welfare, 
if it will, has much to contribute, and where public 
welfare has much at stake.” , 


ANNUAL DINNER 


NE OF THE highlights of the conference was the 
Annual Dinner meeting. The President of the 


Association, Joseph E. Baldwin, presided. The large 
crowd was thrilled by his reading of a letter from 
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President Harry S. Truman expressing his regrets 
at not being able to attend and wishing the confer- 
ence a most successful session. 

By action of the Board of Directors, the W. S. 
Terry, Jr. Merit Award was presented to Howard 
L. Russell, who had served the Association well as 
its director for over six years, and had resigned be- 
cause of ill health on July 1. Robert P. Wray, Deputy 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
fince, and chairman of the Award Selection Com- 
mittee, made the presentation. 

The major address was given by Mme. Alva 
Myrdal, Principal Director of the Social Affairs De- 
partment, United Nations. Dr, Myrdal introduced 
her subject of “Human Welfare and World Peace” 
with the statement, “It would be a dangerous illusion 
to believe that the attainment of a high level of 
human welfare would automatically guarantee world 


peace. Our task is not made so easy that a pursuit 
of one will give us the other free. They both remain 
separate and tremendous tasks.” 

During the talk the group was greatly impressed 
with Dr. Myrdal’s great sincerity and wide knowl- 
edge. She pointed out that it is possible to turn 
nationalistic ambitions more into the direction of 
developing welfare and of comparing—perhaps even 
competing—for results. It is possible and indeed im- 
perative that the great share of capital resources as 
well as human ingenuity should be turned towards 
developing the as yet underdeveloped tracts where 
mankind lives. 

In conclusion, she urged the importance of imple- 
menting such human endeavors by international 
machinery which wields us together into a world 
community. 


SATURDAY LUNCHEON 


HN J. Corson, Circulation Manager, Washington 

Post, presided at the Luncheon on the closing day 
of the conference. The speaker was Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, who discussed “Employment Trends and 
Their Implications for Public Welfare.” 

He began by stating that, “The national employ- 
ment picture as of the end of November is more 
encouraging than at any time during the past twelve 
months.” The autumn months saw a recovery in 
employment from the set-back which reached its 
peak in July. He went on to say, “Looking forward 
into next year, most businessmen and economists, 
both government and non-government, expect a 
moderately high level of business activity.” 

While the general picture looks good for 1950, 
there are some sobering facts. January and February 
will see seasonal unemployment. Over a million 
new workers will be added to the labor force during 
the year, and so employment must rise to keep un- 
employment at its present level. 

During 1949 employers emphasized cost reduction. 
This results in a persistent labor turnover, with the 


elimination of some jobs and creation of others. 
Middle-aged workers come out well in such transi- 
tions, but the younger and older workers do not 
fare so well. With the growth of industry-company 
retirement system promoted by labor unions, an em- 
ployer is now reluctant to hire a man over 50 years 
of age. 

Dr. Clague called special attention to the problem 
of the worker over 50 who loses his job. The portion 
of older people in the population is increasing and 
will continue to do so. The consequence of this will 
be that we shall have two growing social and eco- 
nomic problems. First, greatly increased retirement 
expenditures for the ever-larger numbers of persons 
who will have to retire from gainful work; and 
second, the growing unemployment problem arising 
from the great increase in the numbers of workers 
in the last two decades of their working lives. 

APWA must necessarily concern itself with these 
problems because public welfare agencies will always 
find themselves “picking up the pieces.” In cases of 
need, the public welfare agencies are the ones who 
will carry the residual load. 





GENERAL SESSIONS 
SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


HE OPENING general session of the conference was 
given to a discussion of social security legislation, 


with special attention given to HR 6000. Harry Page, 
chairman of the Association’s Committee on Welfare 
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Policy, served as chairman. Fedele Fauri, specialist 
on Social Security of the Library of Congress and 
technical advisor to the House and Senate committees 
dealing with social security, was the principal speaker. 


Discussants included Wilbur Cohen of the Social . 


Security Administration, John Winters, State Welfare 
Director of Texas, and Dr. Ellen Winston, Welfare 
Commissioner of North Carolina. 

Mr. Fauri discussed the provisions of HR 6000, 
the social security bill evolved after long study by the 
Ways and Means Committee and passed by the House 
of Representatives. He emphasized the concern of 
the Committee over the fact that assistance rather 
than insurance had tended to become the primary 
reliance in social security and the efforts made through 
this bill to right the imbalance of the two programs. 
He outlined its provisions with respect to coverage 
of additional groups under OASI to higher benefits 
and larger exemption of earnings, and compared its 
provisions on eligibility for benefits with the more 
liberal recommendations of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security. He then discussed its provisions for 
a new category of insurance protection against loss 
of income due to permanent and total disability, em- 
phasizing the more stringent eligibility requirements 
and the absence of dependents’ benefits as a safeguard 
against malingering. 


In the welfare field Mr. Fauri pointed out that the 
bill provides additional assistance to the states which 
it is estimated would amount to over $250,000,000 
annual increase in federal grants. Of this amount 
$107,000,000 would go into ADC, $66,000,000 into 
the new category of permanent and total disability 
assistance, and $75,000,000 to old age assistance. 

In the discussion which followed, much ‘emphasis 
was laid on farm coverage by spokesmen of the agri- 
cultural states. Mr. Winters expressed the fear that 
agricultural states would find themselves under in- 
creasing pension pressure if HR 6000 did not provide 
protection for farmers and farm workers. The ques- 
tion of farm coverage was, in fact, discussed by many 
with so much emphasis and conviction as to emerge 
the keynote of the session. 

Mr. Cohen discussed the problems of permanent 
and total disability insurance and answered questions 
from the floor on this aspect of HR 6000. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Winston described the benefits to the states 
incorporated in the bill as passed in the House but 
emphasized the obligation and opportunity which 
now exists, both while the Senators are at home and 
when Congress reconvenes in January, to bring to 
their attention the need for broader provisions and the 
interest of the people back home in an adequate and 
comprehensive social security program. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


osePH E, Batpwin, president of APWA, presided 
J at the annual membership meeting. He announced 
the results of the annual election, which had been 
conducted by mail. Mr. Baldwin was re-elected as 
president and Joseph L. Moss, Director, Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, was re- 
elected as treasurer. The new vice-president is Dr. 
Ellen B. Winston, Commissioner, North Carolina 
Board of Public Welfare. 

Elected as board members-at-large were: Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion; Katharine Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration; and John H. Winters, 
Director, Texas Department of Public Welfare. 
Elected from the various regions were: Northeast 
Region, David Keppel, Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Hartford, Connecticut; Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gion, Marc P. Dowdell, Director, Division of Old 
Age- Assistance, New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies; Southeast Region, Katharine 
Guice, Director, Field Service and Training, Missis- 
sippi Department of Public Welfare; East Central 


Region, Maurice O. Hunt, Director, Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Indiana Department of Public Welfare; 
West Central Region, Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Public Aid Commission; Southwest 
Region, Monte Mae Riley, Director, Bernalillo County, 
Department of Public Welfare, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Coast and Mountain Region, Bill Child, Com- 
missioner, Idaho Department of Public Assistance. 

A new feature of the business meeting was the 
reports from the various committees of the Associa- 
tion. These reports gave the members present an 
insight into the important work being done by these 
committees. Fred Hoehler, new chairman of the 
Finance Committee, reviewed the financial condition 
of the Association. With the discontinuance of foun- 
dation grants, it is necessary to secure additional funds 
to keep the Association operating at its present level. 
The committee had decided to seek help from friends 
and members of the Association through a special 
campaign for contributions. Many persons made such 
a pledge or contribution at the meeting. 

Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, spoke of the 
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work being done by the Association. She pledged her 
efforts and those of the staff to the strengthening and 


development of the Association. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE OF 1950 


T THE THIRD general session Fred Hoehler, as chair- 
man, referred to the major advances in the child 
health, welfare and education fields which have been 
brought about in this country through the efforts 
of previous White House Conferences. He pointed 
out that the Children’s Bureau itself came out of a 
White House Conference. The impetus for child 
labor legislation, the first Federal-State cooperative 
program for improving state and local services for 
children, and the advancement of the professions of 
pediatrics and of progressive education were attribut- 
able to White House Conference efforts. | 
Miss Katharine Lenroot was the session’s main 
speaker. She traced the early efforts in connection 
with the Midcentury Conference. The National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, the Federal Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth, 
and a Joint Interim Committee on the Midcentury 
White House Conference, assisted in the formulation 
of the plan and in the development of preparatory 
work. Miss Lenroot emphasized that the Midcentury 
White House Conference is to be a citizens’ confer- 
ence. It is concerned, she said, with “all the Nation’s 
children.” 
The Conference theme will consider how we can 
develop in children the mental, emotional and spir- 
itual qualities essential to individual happiness and to 


responsible citizenship, and what conditions in the 
physical, economic and social environment are essen- 
tial to this development. 

A fact-finding staff is at work bringing together in 
usable form pertinent. knowledge related to the devel- 
opment of children, from the fields of education, 
health and welfare. A technical committee on fact- 
finding, consisting of outstanding experts in the field, 
including Dr. Ellen Winston of North Carolina and 
Fred DelliQuadri, from the public welfare field, are 
advising on the development of the national studies. 

Fred Hoehler then emphasized the state programs 
as providing a unique opportunity for study and 
action between December 1949 and the Conference 
itself in December 1950. He felt, too, that these state 
committees might well provide the nucleus for the 
follow-up activities in the post-Conference period, 
based on the Conference recommendations. He de- 
scribed the plans of the Illinois State Committee for 
the Midcentury White House Conference and re- 
ported the great enthusiasm and interest shown by 
the citizens serving on the Committee. 

Melvin Glasser, the Executive Director of the Con- 
ference, asked for cooperation of state welfare officials 
and urged them to work with and assist the various 
state committees. 





STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


RACTICALLY EVERY state department was represented 
Py its administrator or his deputy at this annual 
meeting of the Council. Neil Vanidemoer, Director of 
Assistance, Nebraska Department of Assistance and 
Child Welfare, and chairman of the Council, presided. 
This year the agenda for the meeting had been organ- 
ized around six major topics and two state directors 
had been requested to introduce each item for dis- 
cussion. 

The topics discussed were social security legislation, 
financing public welfare programs, what constitutes 


good public welfare administration, public relations, 
and getting and training good people to do a good 
job. These topics indicate the administrator’s interest 
in improving the quality of public welfare admin- 
istration and their concern with what the general 
public thinks of “public welfare.” 

It was suggested that public welfare sometimes is 
administered too much on a “crisis basis” rather than 
on a “plan basis.” The following were pointed out 
as basic to good administration: basic legislation; 
financing not only for services, but for administration 
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in order to have adequate qualified staff; the impor- 
tance of having specialists when needed; executive 
responsibility to total staff, including clear-written 
definition of policies and procedures, delegation of 
authority; use of total staff in planning and formu- 
lating policy; public relations, including interpreta- 
tion in understandable language; factual data to sup- 
port need so that services are not absorbed irresponsi- 
bility without facing what financing is needed in 
order to be responsible for such services; in-service 


training for staff development and clear lines of 
responsibility so that staff feels a part of the program 
in relation to the individual job. 

At the business session, Bill Child, Idaho Com- 
missioner, presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee with respect to next year’s officers. Carlyle 
Onsrud of North Dakota was nominated for chair- 
man, Loa Howard of Oregon for vice-chairman, and 
Kenneth C. Lambert of Delaware for recording secre- 
tary. The candidates were elected by acclamation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE AUMINISTRATORS 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Council was called to 
} por by William P. Sailer, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, and Chair- 
man of the Council. The program featured two panel 
discussions in both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. 

The first morning panel had as its topic social 
services in public welfare. The discussion as a whole 
indicated the wide diversity in local situations, and 
the fact that each agency’s work is conditioned by its 
locality and by its specific state laws. There was 
agreement that while every public assistance agency 
worked under a mandate to give relief, local public 
welfare agencies are required by the public to give 
services. There is great need of methods for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of those services and research is 
needed here. 

The second morning panel was related to admin- 
istrative problems. This provoked interesting discus- 
sions in the areas of work loads for caseworkers and 
supervisors, training programs, and problems encoun- 
tered in obtaining and retaining qualified staff. 


The opening afternoon panel was devoted to a 
review of economic trends. Attention was given to 
the desirability of determining causes of dependency 
and of developing methods to cure these causes before 
actual public assistance is needed. Special attention 
was also paid to the need to extend social security 
coverage to the agricultural group. 

The final panel discussion was devoted to inter- 
pretation. The need for staff understanding of what 
it is doing and why was brought out. Participants 
urged the effective use of staff, boards, annual reports, 
newspaper stories, and radio in interpreting to the 
public. There is confusion in many minds by the 
use of the term “welfare state.” 

At the business meeting of the Council, James B. 
Atlee, Area Supervisor, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, San Antonio, Texas, was elected chairman; 
Ronald H. Born, Director, City and County Public 
Welfare Department, San Francisco, California, vice- 
chairman; and Miss Margaret Steele Moss, Executive 
Director, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, was named secretary. 





GROUP MEETINGS 


OR THE SECOND time special meetings were held for certain groups of public welfare people. These sessions 
Freee scheduled at the same time as the Councils for State and Local Administrators. The six groups 

holding special meetings were state and local board members, child welfare personnel, field representa- 
tives, fiscal officers, public relations consultants, and research and statistics people. 

These sessions are planned to give people a chance “to talk shop,” to share experiences, and to learn how 
the other fellow solves problems that are common to all states or communities. Summaries of the six sessions 


are given below: 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Chairman: J. W. Matejcek, President, North Dakota State Welfare 
Board 

Vice-Chairman: Evelyn Hayden, Board Member, Denver (Colo.) 
Bureau of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Carl Shelly, Chairman, Nevada State Welfare Board 


M* Marejcexk opened the discussion by asking for 
a definition of a public welfare board, its activ- 
ities and responsibilities. During the discussion that 
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followed the various types of state and local boards 
operating in the several states were explained and 
comparisons made of functions, operations and limits 
of authority and responsibilities. 

From this general background the discussion pro- 
ceeded into the field of special problems. The prob- 
lem of rising public assistance costs received atten- 
tion. One board member commented that his county 
department has an employment agency within the 
department which places recipients and thus reduces 
welfare costs. 

Another person stated that federal regulations limit 
the freedom of action of state boards, Federal de- 
mands on various state boards are not uniform. The 
fact was brought out that this situation stems in 
part from the difference in state laws and composi- 


tion of boards, as well as the interpretation placed 
on federal regulations by different regional federal 
people. 

The chairman opened the afternoon session by ask- 
ing how much program content board members 
should know. There was general agreement with the 
statement by one board member, “Board members 
should know the entire program or get off the board.” 
In the general discussion that followed, operations 
of local boards were compared as to number of meet- 
ings held, information available to board members, 
and other related subjects. 

Those present also discussed lien laws, the desert- 
ing father law, medical care, and confidential nature 
of records. The meeting was outstanding in that 
every person present took part in the discussions. 


CHILD WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Chairman: Grace A. Reeder, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
New York Department of Social Welfare 
Secretary: Deborah H. Mauldin, Chief, Division Welfare Services, 
South Carolina Department of Public Welfare 
Discussants: Mildred Arnold, Director, Division of Social Service, 
Children’s Bureau 
Andrew F. Juras, Director, Division of Child Welfare, Oregon State 
Public Welfare Commission 
HE FIRST question considered was that of educa- 
Taod leave in relation to the recruitment problem 
and what to do with case loads while a worker is 
away. Two suggestions were made: work-study plan 
in which the agency is used as field work placement; 
the child welfare worker in-training plan, using col- 
lege graduates and giving orientation of three to six 
months followed by educational leave for one year. 
Recognition was given to the necessity of giving 
good supervision after educational leave before put- 
ting the worker “on her own” in the local county. 
The possibility of setting up a special unit for this 
purpose was discussed. Out of this grew the second 
point of discussion which centered around super- 
vision, where it should come from, and through 


whom to be most effective. Some interesting theories 
presented on this topic were: 

(1) Whether supervision should be direct from state 
office to worker or through county director would 
depend partly on whether director has a casework 
background or is a political appointee. 

(2) If the service of the child welfare consultant 
is available to all (child welfare and public assist- 
ance) then no “feeling” or administrative problem 
should develop which could not be easily overcome. 

Consideration was given to the effect of the de- 
velopment of youth authorities. Recognition was 
given to the widespread interest in juvenile delin- 
quency in the country and the need to use this in- 
terest for the welfare of children and youth. It was 
also noted that people do not now see the child wel- 
fare program as a program which is meeting the 
needs of all children in the community. Thus there 
is a responsibility to help the public see that child 
welfare includes the juvenile delinquent and that pub- 
lic welfare is also a service program to children. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Chairman: Stephen J. Green, Chief, Division of Field Services, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission 


Vice-Chairman: Udell LaVictoire, Director of Field Staff, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance 


Secretary: Gladys H. Ruoff, Public Assistance Consultant, Indiana 
Department of Public Welfare 
HE CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by reviewing the 
Teeitte of the group for the past year. In De- 
cember 1948, the group had voted to petition the 
APWA for the establishment of a Council of Field 
Representatives. Officers were elected and empowered 


to develop plans for the Council. Due to various 
circumstances, action on this resolution has been post- 
poned by the APWA Board and a decision as to the 
possibility of the organization has not yet been 
reached. 

This group, when questioned as to their feeling 
about continuing with plans for a council, indicated 
continued enthusiasm. It was believed that even the 
skeleton organization which had existed throughout 
this past year had been successful in providing a 








more productive program for this meeting. Present 
officers were re-elected and Mr. Green was empowered 
to proceed with whatever steps were necessary. 
Following the business session, two papers were 
presented on “The Field Representative’s Job.” Har- 
vey Peterson, Supervisor of Public Assistance, Wyom- 
ing Department of Public Welfare, discussed this 
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from the angle of the administrator, while C. R. 
Coker, Field Representative, Texas Department of 
Public Welfare, presented the views of the field repre- 
sentative. 

Subsequent discussion centered around the type of 
technique used by fieldstaff in raising standards of 
performance and in evaluating performance. 


FISCAL OFFICERS 


Chairman: Frank M. Craft, Director, Department of Finance and 
Accounts, Florida State Welfare Board 

Secretary: J. Carl Crowe, Comptroller, Bureau of Finance, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance 


HE PRINCIPAL paper given during this session was 

delivered by Roy Curtiss, Jr.. Director, Bureau of 
Procedures and Systems, New York Department of 
Social Welfare. He outlined six techniques that can 
be used to help assure the development of usable and 
understandable procedures in public assistance admin- 
istration. 

These were: (1) make a plan for the release of 


instructional materials; (2) use a check list—do not 
trust to memory; (3) develop a form in detail before 
you write instructions on how to use it; (4) use charts 
and work-flow diagrams; (5) write clearly and briefly 
—write readable writing; and (6) clear your material 
before you release it with the people who are going 
to use it. 

Mr. Curtiss’s talk led to an animated discussion. 
All present requested that the special group meetings 
be continued at the next Annual Meeting, with per- 
haps the fiscal and statistical people meeting together. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANTS 


Chairman: Rosemary Morrissey, Public Relations Counselor, Orleans 
Parish (La.) Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Mildred P. Beard, Supervisor, Information and Public 
Relations, Indiana Department of Public Welfare 


HE PuBLIc relations of state and local public welfare 
Tdaanene were discussed and analyzed from 
several different viewpoints. The first item on the 
agenda was relations with members of state legisla- 
tures. Frank Long, Kansas State Director, told of 
working with a legislative investigating committee 
and how constructive use could be made of such an 
experience. Others told of working with various 
groups and clubs that have legislative committees. 


Attention was also given to the use of printed 
materials as a method of interpretation. Annual re- 
ports, letters, and magazines issued by the agency 
were discussed. Most states reported little criticism 
of spending public funds for this purpose. 

One discussant expressed the opinion that public 
welfare departments have not developed their public 
relations programs as effectively as have private agen- 
cies. It was agreed that there is need for leadership 
on a national basis and it was asked if APWA could 
provide this. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS PERSONNEL 


Chairman: Dr. David M. Schneider, Director, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, New York Department of Social Welfare 

Secretary: Fern L. Chamberlain, Chief, Research and Statistics, 
South Dakota Department of Public Welfare 


HIS WAS THE second year for this special group 
y peers and those present voiced their request that 
further group meetings be provided at future annual 
meetings. This year the chairman had requested 
various persons to open the discussion on the selected 
topics. 

The morning session was devoted to a consideration 
of the use of statistical data in preparing appropriation 
requests and justifications. Those helping to intro- 
duce this topic were Raymond Clapp, Principal As- 


sistant Director, Public Assistance Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Board of Public Welfare; Justin Cox, 
Director of Research and Statistics of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance; and Garnett 
A. Lester, Chief of Research and Statistics, West 
Virginia Department of Public Assistance. The dis- 
cussion covered both estimates for funds for assistance 
payments and for administrative and service costs. 
The group gave attention to what statistical data 
was necessary, how it was secured, and how it could 
be presented in effective fashion. 

The meeting in the afternoon had as its theme the 
use of statistical data in estimating the effects of 
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proposed changes in policy or law. This discussion 
was opened by Fern Chamberlain, Chief, Research 
and Statistics, South Dakota Department of Public 
Welfare; Charles Hawkins, Chief, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Missouri Department of Health and 
Welfare; and Agnes Sullivan, Statistician, Massa- 


chusetts Department of Public Welfare. These people 
brought out the help that research and statistical 
people could give the administrator, members of the 
state legislature, and board members when a change 
was being considered in the law or administrative 
regulation. 





PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


together outstanding leaders and recognized authorities to discuss current and perplexing topics. This 


) NE OF THE outstanding features of the annual meetings has been the panel discussions. These have brought 


year two panels were held. The first discussed preventive and protective services of a public welfare 
department, while the second meeting gave attention to one of the major questions in public welfare today, 
namely, “Why is ADC being criticized?” The summaries are given below. 


PREVENTIVE. AND PROTECTIVE SERVICES OF A PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Maurice O. Hunt, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, Indiana Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Earl W. Wolfe, Assistant Chief, Division of Social Serv- 
ices, West Virginia Department of Public Assistance 

Discussants: Florence Clark, Assistant Director, Delaware Board of 
Welfare 

Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration 

Crystal Potter, Deputy Commissioner, New York City Department 
of Welfare 

Violet Sieder, Community Chests and Councils, New York City 


UBLIC WELFARE is concerned with more than the 

granting of financial assistance and should develop 
preventive and protective services. The discussion 
considered what these services are, both in the child 
welfare field and public assistance area, what the 
agency can do, and the relationship of public services 
to other resources. 

Protective service is defined as a casework service 
on behalf of a child, initiated by an external force, 
the acceptance of which is mandatory, with the parent 
free to choose how he will discharge his full parental 
responsibility within the tempo set by agency limita- 
tion. It is essential to establish the validity of a com- 
plaint before protective service is initiated, to use the 
courts only where legal action is necessary, and to 
discuss the problem with the parent before action 
of any kind is taken. The agency must offer its service 
with a conviction that change is possible if the parent 


can feel assured of the agency’s desire to help him. 

Protective service is preventive in that it seeks to 
rebuild the parent-child relationship in such a way 
that the relationship can be sustained without agency 
help. If it fails to find necessary strengths, the agency 
seeks through other means to plan for the care of 
the child. 

To promote effective services, public education, and 
research, adequate staffing and in-service training are 
essential. Competency of staff is a necessary require- 
ment for effective services, and the emphasis should 
be on learning rather than on teaching. 

What an agency can do depends on resources of 
the agency, needs of the client, law, functions, skills 
of staff, and other community resources. Adaptations 
must be made accordingly. 

In order to meet the needs of the people, family 
and child welfare services of necessity are involved 
in the utilization and development of resources be- 
yond those which are the immediate legal responsi- 
bility of the public welfare department. This leads 
the public agency inevitably into a working relation- 
ship with many kinds of community organizations 
and into participation in community planning to meet 
needs and gaps in services and to improve their 
quality and quantity. 


WHY IS ADC BEING CRITICIZED 


Chairman: Robert Beasley, Field Services Officer, Social Security 
Administration 

Secretary: William L. Painter, Chief, Bureau of Local Welfare 
Services, Virginia Department of Welfare and Institutions 

Discussants: Mildred Stoves, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 

Gladys Fischer, Director of Public Assistance, New York Department 
of Social Welfare 


Harold Smith, Director, Bureau of Social Service, Idaho Department 
of Public Assistance 

Val Keating, Public Assistance Representative, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Dallas, Texas 


HE supyecT was dealt with under four general 
headings: (1) criticisms and answers, (2) measure- 
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ments, (3) objectives and values, and (4) interpreta- 
tion. 

Criticisms range all the way from the allegation 
that ADC payments are inadequate to the charge that 
they are unrealistically high in relation to wage scales. 
In addition to these extremes are criticisms dealing 
with human frailties found in all economic levels of 
society, specifically that ADC encourages immorality 
and the break-up of family life, that children are 
reared in improper environments and are otherwise 
neglected, and that ADC develops dependency. 

It is admitted that ADC is inadequate in a large 
proportion of cases and in some instances it does pro- 
vide more income to large families than would be 
provided through employment of the father at pre- 
vailing wages. It is not admitted that aid to dependent 
children is responsible for immorality or for inade- 
quate wage scales, or that it encourages either of 
them. The causative factors with respect to the prob- 
lem are much deeper and older. Dependency pat- 
terns do exist in ADC case loads, but they also exist 
among families which have never received, or needed, 
financial assistance. 

There are valid criticisms of the ADC but not 
the ones more often heard. We do not know enough 
about the composition of our ADC case loads. Here 
is a large, relatively-unexploited opportunity for state 
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and local agencies. This is the big responsibility 
because the facts must be matched against the greatly 
diverse local patterns in attitudes, conditions, and 
circumstances, 

The extent to which the objectives of the ADC 
program are being realized in the various states varies 
on the basis of the adequacy of available money and 
the effectiveness of administration. Likewise, the 
effectiveness of the program varies among families 
in relation to the capacities of the families and the 
skills of the workers who administer it. 

Of manifest significance in considering the values 
and objectives and experience in meeting these objec- 
tives is the changing character of ADC. In the pop- 
ular mind, stemming from historical antecedents, 
ADC was established in the interests of “widows 
and orphans.” The children of disabled fathers, the 
divorced and deserted, were comparatively incidental 
to the public’s outlook. With the increasing signifi- 
cance of veterans’ benefits, widows’ and children’s 
benefits under OASI, and Railroad Retirement bene- 
fits, we find a significant transition taking place. In 
1942 about 37 per cent of families receiving ADC 
were receiving aid because of the death of the father. 
In 1948 less than one-quarter of the families received 


aid because of the death of the father. 





ROUND TABLES 


fare people from all parts of the country to discuss informally many of the problems confronting ad- 


Ae IMPORTANT part of the Annual Meeting was the “round tables.” They bring together public wel- 


ministrators and staff. These sessions provide an opportunity for sharing of experiences, Those attend- 
ing can hear how public welfare is developing in various sections of the nation and can observe the differ- 


ences in philosophy and programs. 


Twenty-five round tables were held this year. Many people commented, “There were too many good 
meetings to choose from.” There was genuine interest in all of the subjects discussed. The titles of the 
round tables are given below together with a summary report for each of the sessions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Processrs OF ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Loa Howard, Administrator, Oregon State Public Wel- 
fare Commission 

Vice Chairman: Earl Bradsher, Director, Bureau of Welfare Ad- 
ministration, New York City Department of Welfare 

Secretary: J. M. Wedemeyer, Assistant Director, Office of Program 
Development, Washington State Department of Social Security. 


HE CHAIRMAN started the meeting by offering the 
Ticttowing points as focal points for the discussion: 
(1) The need for public welfare to adopt business 


methods; (2) The need for good legislation of a gen- 
eral nature establishing flexibility by providing for 
essential rule-making authority; (3) The need for 
development of more specific data by welfare depart- 
ments in supporting requests for funds; (4) The 
need to define what we require in terms of com- 
petence in order to secure qualified personnel and 
how we can get and keep employees; (5) The need 
for clearly stated policies and procedures; (6) The 
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need for inter-departmental coordination both within 
agencies and with departments with related responsi- 
bilities; (7) The need for clearly defined and gen- 
erally understood organization. 

Mr. Bradsher pointed out that the local adminis- 
trative job was conditioned and limited by many 
things over which the local director had little, if any, 
control. He discussed in detail two of these in the 
light of New York City’s experience: 

The New York City Department has found it 
difficult to recruit and train competent personnel. 
Recruitment under the civil service system has fallen 
far short in practice of what it should be in theory. 
An extensive use of provisional appointments with 
heavy mortality when examinations are finally given 
has resulted in heavy turnover of staff. 

The Department operates under state established 
standards and policies within which administrative 
discretion of the local director must be limited to 
internal matters within these general policies. There 
has been difficulty in the past with uncoordinated 
procedures adopted locally. The Department has 
established an over-all committee which determines 
the areas in which work needs to be done, assigns 
responsibility for developing policies and procedures 
among the various operating units. Results of this 
work are then cleared with staff throughout the de- 
partment. This is followed by pre-testing of proce- 
dures in certain units. 

Mr. Wedemeyer noted the importance of legisla- 
tion in formulating administrative policies and pro- 
cedures and outlined for consideration the following 
questions: (1) Do staffs and communities really know 
the laws under which the department operates? (2) 
Are administrative statements of policy, standards 
and procedures related directly enough to the legal 
provisions on which they are based? (3) Does the 
agency assume responsibility for reporting specifically, 
fully and regularly upon the results and effects of 
enacted laws? (4) Does the agency as a single unit, 
with state and local components, have a positive legis- 
lative policy or program which has grown out of a 
common experience and participation of state and 
local staffs and is generally understood and accepted? 


CurrENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission 

Vice-Chairman: Frederick A. Breyer, Director, Hamilton County 
(Ohio) Welfare Department 

Secretary: G. R. Coker, Field Representative, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 


HE CHAIRMAN opened the session by giving a gen- 
, er statement of some of the more impressing 
problems facing administrators of welfare programs. 


He pointed out that good administration usually fol- 
lowed a pattern which involved good organization. 
In turn, good organization indicated an understanding 
in use of the leadership abilities of the persons aiding 
in the administration, as well as making the best 
utilization of planning possibilities within the frame- 
work of the organization. 

Organization should be a means to an end and not 
an end in itself. There is some question as to the 
number of persons who should be reporting to an 
administrator. Often a director finds in his normal 
day to day duties that he is doing things that might 
well be delegated to an assistant, or even to a person 
in a clerical capacity. 

The discussion was lively and provocative. Pos- 
sibly the point of outstanding interest was the great 
divergence in the determination of public assistance 
grants, especially was this true in the aid to de- 
pendent children program. It was brought out that 
Massachusetts was providing for the needs of people 
on an unlimited budget as against some of the south- 
ern states in which $27.00 was the maximum amount 
that could be placed in an ADC family where there 
was just one child. This same divergence was exem- 
plified in all of the other matters brought up for 
discussion. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE “NEED” REQUIREMENT 


Chairman: Karl de Schweinitz, Director, Committee on Education 
and Social Security, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman: Vocille Pratt, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration 


Secretary: Edith G. Ross, Director of Social Welfare Services, 

Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare 

HE ROUND TABLE leaders described the gradual move- 

ment in the states toward the clarification of stand- 
ards of assistance so that the agencies are determining 
need by establishing the extent to which a person’s 
income and resources are not equal to the amount 
established as need by the agency, both for usual 
necessities common to each and for special goods and 
services. States have worked valiantly in this process 
using national authorities where they were available. 
Now nearly all states use the food standards which, 
recognizing differences in age, sex and activity, can 
be applied to the majority of individuals. Most states 
provide for special diets within these standards and 
have standardized these to a great extent. 

The movement from our dependence on sensitivity 
and individual judgment with technical and special- 
ized knowledge on the part of each staff member 
has been rather steady. States are still holding these 
qualities as plus.values, but not relying entirely upon 
them. State manuals are more and more including 
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definite items which are to be allowed in the budget 


with definite standards for each either measured in 
money or on a quantity-quality basis. 

Emphasis was given to the need for machinery 
for clearance between the local and state agencies; for 
the local agencies to report what they have developed 
and clear placement of responsibility in state offices 
for review, analysis and summary of local policies. 
The responsibility for uniform administration 
throughout the state remains with the state and can- 
not be delegated to local authority. The state needs 
to continue to work toward a goal of clear-cut, state- 
wide standards and definitive policies. 

The chairman commented that no one could listen 
to the discussion today without realizing the enor- 
mous difference between today’s discussion and one 
which might have been held in 1915. He contrasted 


individual control of the family financially and other- 
wise with today’s rather general acceptance of a 
policy of standard amounts and being able to tell 
people what it is the state offers. 

It has amounted to a revolution in the approach 
to the family and the qualities we require in workers 
now. The integration of social and economic pro- 
grams with the individual does represent progress. 
We require workers to have a capacity to look at a 
large number of situations and apply a policy to 
an individual. We are requiring a new kind of intel- 
lectual ability—the ability to deal with intellectual 
considerations of policy and work with individuals. It 
is important in recruitment to recognize the need for 
these abilities and the fact that we are developing a 
whole new area of competence in kinds of skill 
required. 


PERSISTENT ISSUES IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Fuecitive FatHer Law 


Chairman: Joseph E. Alloway, Executive Director, Board of Child 
Welfare, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Corrections 
Vice-Chairman: Ruth Bowen, Supervisor, Social Services, Michigan 

Department of Social Welfare 
Secretary: Fred Steininger, Director, Lake County (Ind.) Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare 

OR MANY YEARS we have been concerned with ele- 

ments which attack the completeness of the family 
unit. During this same period we have watched the 
incidence of desertion increase, with little being done 
beyond recognizing the problem and asking why 
and what to do. As a matter of fact, we must confess 
some shrugging of our mental shoulders as we men- 
tion the phrase “poor man’s divorce.” 

This matter of desertion has two facets which, 
although interrelated, may be susceptible to indi- 
vidual approach. One is the social factor, which is 
concerned with the reasons prompting the desertion 
and the effect on the family when the desertion takes 
place. The other is the economic factor, which is 
concerned with the financial dependency of the 
deserted members of the family whose basic needs 
must be purchased through some other source than 
the income previously provided by the deserter. 

The historical approach to the problem of desertion 
has been through the criminal law, whereby it is 
sought to control the act through threat of punish- 
ment. Later, alternate provisions were introduced into 
the criminal statutes whereby the convicted offender 
might be placed on probation with the condition 
that prescribed payments be made for the support 
of his dependents. By this means incarceration with- 
out income could be replaced by a method whereby 


the incarceration as a threat provided an impetus 
toward producing income for use in a proper manner. 

In order to be effective, however, it was necessary 
that there be reciprocal action between states since 
the legal processes of the courts of any one state are 
limited to the jurisdictional boundaries of that state. 
During the past year there has been a movement to 
secure legislation to be adopted in each state which 
is reciprocal and substantially similar to the legislation 
adopted in each other state. Information indicates 
that legislation of this character has been adopted in 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, and the Virgin Islands. 

There was considerable discussion on whether the 
problem of non-supporting parents who cross state 
lines could be better handled by uniform state legis- 
lation or federal legislation. From the discussion it 
seemed that the majority favored federal legislation. 
It appeared that enforcement through the various 
state laws would be too complex and burdensome. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
Chairman: Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance 


Vice-Chairman: Ronald H. Born, Director, San Francisco City- 
County Public Welfare Department 


Secretary: Ruth Schley Goldman, Deputy Commissioner for Social 
Service, Chicago Department of Welfare 


HE CHAIRMAN led the group in a lively and provoca- 
Thive discussion in considering the questions: Are 
we afraid of general assistance administratively? If 
so, why? What can we do about it? 
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It was the consensus that employable and employed 
recipients were the targets of the criticism of the 
general assistance program. The taxpaying public, 
including industry, is quick to criticize assistance to 
employables, particularly the supplementation of full 
time earnings as subsidy of wages, a threat to work 
initiative, and the creation of a higher standard of 
living than the wage earner is able to provide for his 
family. It was agreed that if we had defensible 
standards in general assistance which would enable 
people to live in health and decency, there would be 
less criticism of the program. 

At present many communities have two levels of 
assistance grants in the general assistance program, 
one for employable persons, the other for the unem- 
ployable persons. The group agreed that this was 
an unreal division and defeated the concept of grant- 
ing assistance on the basis of need. 

The solutions suggested to the administrative prob- 
lems inherent in general assistance included: (1) The 
eventual abolishment of the categories and the treat- 
ment of all people on the basis of need, exclusive of 
the reason for application; (2) The development of 
a defensible assistance standard in the general assist- 
ance program; (3) The utilization of available jobs 
in the community for the employable group and the 
development of effective work programs during the 
temporary periods of need; (4) An understanding of 
the content of the present general assistance load so 
that it is clear that this program is filling the gaps 
caused by the need for changes and additions in other 
assistance and insurance programs. 


SEcuURING SUPPORT FROM RELATIVES 


Chairman: Leonard L. Hegland, Assistant Director, Washington 
State Department of Social Security 

Vice-Chairman: Pauline A. Smith, Director of Public Assistance, 
Maine Department of Health and Welfare 

Secretary: John W. Ballew, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
Cook County (Ill.) Bureau of Public Welfare 


HE DISCUSSION was confined by the chairman to 
Tae of relative responsibility in the old age assist- 
ance program. As he pointed out, and as was later 


confirmed by the audience, there are great differences 
between states as to legal responsibility as well as 
differences in administrative policies and practices. 
Then too, there is a fluctuation from time to time 
within states, resulting in frequent changes in legal 
as well as administrative practice in securing support 
of aged persons from children and other close relatives. 

The trend at the present time appears to be for 
states to write into their laws legal responsibility 
clauses. In general, states fall into the following four 
classifications: (1) Those that have provisions for 
recovery of expenditures for old age assistance from 
relatives through court action; (2) Where support 
is received upon a voluntary contribution; (3) Where 
legal support is provided by law from relatives; and 
(4) Where relatives are not required to support their 
children by a specific statute. 

The discussion from the floor indicated the follow- 
ing general conclusions: (1) Legal relative responsi- 
bility statutes, along with strict administrative policies 
that are enforced, result in substantial reductions in 
the number of persons receiving old age assistance, 
increased denials of applications for old age assistance, 
and considerable saving of funds; (2) The experience 
of several states with strict relative responsibility laws 
shows considerable administrative difficulty, including 
the use of staff time, in enforcing legal responsibility 
upon relatives not willing to ‘contribute; (3) It is 
usually the almost poor, rather than the rich, whom 
we are attempting to make support their poor rela- 
tives; (4) At a time when public assistance funds 
are low, there is a tendency to place greater emphasis 
upon possible contributions from relatives at a time 
when they too are least able to pay; (5) Legal require- 
ments for support from relatives are usually not con- 
ducive to good relationships among members of the 
family or the maintenance of the solidarity of the 
family unit; and (6) As the chairman concluded, we 
can look forward to some relief in the problem only 
through extension of social insurance coverage, par- 
ticularly to farm workers, and an increase in insur- 
ance benefits. 


MEDICAL CARE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


PLANNING FOR THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


Chairman: Dr. Ellen Potter, Trenton, New Jersey 

Secretary: Mrs. R. Galaida, Trenton, New Jersey 

— Dr. Morton Levin, Director, Commission on Chronic 
Illness 

Dr. A. L. Chapman, Chief, Division on Chronic Illness, Public 
Health Service 

Dr. James R. Miller, Connecticut Commission for the Chronically 
Ill, Aged and Infirm 

Spencer Brader, Executive Secretary, St. Louis (Minn.) County Wel- 
fare Board 


r. Potrer opened the session with a brief statement 
I) of the purpose of the meeting, namely, to show 
how national, state, and local efforts can be mobilized 
to prevent and control chronic illness. She indicated 
that this “preventive” approach to illness offered a 
focal point from which the group could come together 
on the present urgent health problem. 
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Dr. Levin discussed the origin, structure, and func- 


tion of the Commission on Chronic Illness. It has its 
origin in the joint committee on chronic illness, which 
was composed of representatives of the American 
Hospital Association, American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Association, and the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. The Commission is 
an independent national body sponsored by the four 
associations and the Public Health Service. 

The Commission’s major concern is to help formu- 
late a sound basis for action against chronic illness. 
It aims to accomplish this by assembling, evaluating, 
and disseminating information on all existing experi- 
ence, programs, and techniques relating to chronic 
illness. 

Dr. Chapman considers the present concern over 
the increase in chronic illness in the United States 
paradoxical as the chronically ill were completely 
neglected until recent years, that is, after effective con- 
trol measures over infectious diseases were established 
with the resulting increase in the number of sur- 
vivors who are spared only to become victims later 
of one or more of the chronic diseases. 

Control of many of the chronic diseases by the appli- 
cation of present-day knowledge is practical. The pes- 
simistic attitude regarding the possible prevention of 
chronic illness except those of infectious origin is 
due to ignorance about the effectiveness of present- 
day techniques for prevention and control of these 
diseases. The fundamental solution to the problem 
of prevention control of chronic illness must come 
from scientific research. 

Dr. Miller presented a series of twelve lantern 
slides which outlined the work of the Connecticut 
Commission. He told what that state is doing in 
research, in organizing a program of patient care, and 
planning a program for teaching personnel. 

Mr. Brader told of the use of a citizen’s committee 
in securing adequate facilities in his county for the 
care of the chronically ill. The plan adopted called 
for the building of units adjacent to general hospitals 
in order to provide better facilities. Three buildings 
have been or will be constructed with a capacity of 
580 patients. 


SAFEGUARDING Qua.ity oF Mepicat Care 


Chairman: Dr. Valentine Ellicott, Health Officer, Montgomery 
County, Maryland 

Secretary: James Brindle, Director of Assistance, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance 

Discussants: Dr. Milton Terris, Secretary, Medical Care Section, 
American Public Health Association 

Dr. C. Milton Meeks, Medical Director, Nassau County (New York) 
Department of Public Welfare 

Dr. Edwin F. Dailey, Director, Division of Health Services, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 


HIS SESSION constituted an attempt to define in objec- 
Ties terms criteria for quality in medical care 
services and to explore the relationship between qual- 
ity and patterns of organization, payment rates and 
methods, procedures, and other administrative aspects 
of existing programs. Dr. Ellicott led off with a 
statement of the importance of considering methods of 
administration in relation to quality in care. 


The first discussant, Dr. Terris, outlined the princi- 
ples arrived at by a new APHA committee—prin- 
ciples set for national health insurance, if such a 
program becomes a reality. They are just as appli- 
cable to other public and private programs of medical 
care. 


A program, too, must be quantitatively adequate, 
including all necessary service of the medical, nursing, 
dental, educational facilities, drugs, and other adjuncts 
to treatment, and qualitatively adequate, in assuring 
that latest facilities and techniques of all the healing 
arts are utilized, and that practitioners are qualified 
to practice. 


Dr. Meeks described in some detail the operation 
of the medical assistance program in a New York 
City suburban county. Nassau County has a popula- 
tion of 600,000. Living standards are high, and costs 
high. It is served by a health department having the 
standard complement of public health services. The 
Department of Welfare in 1948 spent over 43.6 million 
on medical care of assistance recipients and the medi- 
cally indigent (the means test for this latter group 
being determined on the basis of a 20 per cent higher 
budget than that applied to assistance recipients). 
The Medical Society cooperated to the extent that 
practically all 500 physicians in the area participated 
in the plan. Choice of physician is thus a reality to 
the patient. 


The third speaker, Dr. Daily, told what he’d look 
for in a medical program from which he would wish 
to purchase care. Most important among his points 
were these requirements: complete service; well-qual- 
ified personnel—adequately compensated, and inter- 
ested and concerned about the environmental and 
social causes of illness as well as the technical aspects 
of their work; attractive surroundings in clinc and 
doctor’s office; group practice; hospital care in an 
institution that meets national standards; no bars to 
service because of factors such as residence, income 
level, color, race, or religion; no red tape—or tape of 
any other color; no extra fees beyond those paid by 
pre-arrangement; consumer representation in admin- 
istration and policy formulation; and provision for 
appeal to an impartial board by consumers and profes- 
sional personnel. 
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Mepicat Services ror Low Income FaMILigs 
Chairman: Dr. Michael Davis, Committee on Research in Eco- 
nomics, New York 


Secretary: Samuel Marsh, Director, Missouri Department of Public 
Health and Welfare 


Discussants: Dr. Neva Deardorff, Director of Research and Statistics, 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 

Dr. Frank F. Furstenberg, Director, Medical Care Clinic, Siani Hos- 
pital, Baltimore 

James Brindle, Director of Assistance, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance 


HE FIRST discussant, Dr. Deardorff, described the 
Sante of the New York program. She furnished 
sample copies of the contracts that subscribers of the 
plan get, indicating there was “no fine print” to catch 
the unwary. The plan is three years old with 228,000 
enrolled and receiving care from twenty-six medical 
groups with over 700 physicians and two visiting 
nurse associations. Four tenets are basic to the opera- 
tion of the program: (1) comprehensive service— 
only a few types of treatment are specifically excluded 
from the contract; (2) family coverage; (3) group 
medical practice; (4) group enrollment, prepayment, 
and capitation as payment to the medical group. 

The second discussant, Dr. Furstenberg, described 
the medical program for assistance recipients and the 
medically indigent in Baltimore. The program is op- 


SERVICES TO 


HoMEMAKER SERVICE 
Chairman: Jane Elliott, Director, Division of Child Welfare, North 


Carolina Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Louise Griffin, Director, Children’s Division, Indiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare 

Discussants: Maud Morlock, Consultant, Social Service Division, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration 

Ruth S. Goldman, Deputy Commissioner, Social Services, Chicago 
Department of Welfare 

Gertrude Bolden, Administrator, Home Making Center, New York 
City Department of Public Welfare 


HE FIRST discussant opened the meeting by saying, 
T this is a history-making occasion for it is the 
first time that homemakers service has been the sub- 
ject discussed at an APWA Round Table. She then 
reviewed briefly the historical background of home- 
maker service in this and other countries. The value 
of this type of service in preserving family life and 
providing care for children was recognized in the 
United States as early as 1920. 

Emphasis was given to the importance of casework 
in determining the use of homemakers service and 
in making the service effective. The caseworker and 
homemaker are a team operating for the welfare of 
the family. The following definition was given: 
“Homemaker service is the supervised placement by 


erated by the city health department and certification 
of need is by the Department of Welfare. 

Each assistance recipient on being found eligible by 
the welfare department is referred to one of the hos- 
pital clinics for testing and examination. The report 
of the tests is made available to the neighborhood 
physician of the client’s choice, picked from a panel 
maintained by the clinic. In treating the family, the 
neighborhood doctor can utilize the full facilities of 
the clinic, and can get technical help when needed. 

Mr. Brindle, chairman of the APWA Medical 
Care Committee, spoke briefly on the medical care 
provisions of HR 6000. He cited the Medical Care 
Committee’s recommendation to APWA’s Policy 
Committee on the subject, which is permitting pay- 
ments above the ceilings to meet medical needs in 
the following manner: (1) Earmarking special funds 
for this purpose, as in HR 2892, the Doughton Bill 
which set ceilings on average per recipient matching 
at $6 per month for adults and $3 per month for 
children; (2) Make individual cash payments above 
the ceilings so long as the average of all payments 
remain within the ceilings; (3) Extend the coverage 
of the proposed fourth category of assistance for the 
permanently and totally disabled to include all needy 
ill and disabled persons. 


CHILDREN 


a social agency of a woman, chosen for her skills 
and ability to get along with people, in a home 
where her services are requested and needed to main- 
tain the home as a unit.” 

The need for the development of this type of serv- 
ice by public agencies was stressed. Of the seventy 
agencies in the United States which provide this 
service only ten are public. Both federal public assist- 
ance funds and federal child welfare service funds 
can be used in providing this service. 

Discussants from Chicago, New York City, and 
North Carolina reviewed the homemaker service pro- 
gram by their respective agencies. Chicago has 35 
homemakers on the staff, while New York City has 
95. In the latter city they are employed through civil 
service. North Carolina has emphasized development 
of the service in rural areas. 


Licenstnc oF Cuitp WELFARE FAcILITIEs 


Chairman: George Black, Division of Child Welfare, Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare 

Secretary: Alfred Angster, Chief, Field Staff, Minnesota Division 
of Social Welfare 

Discussants: Irene Olson, Chief, Division of Licensing of Children's 
Agencies and Institutions, Maryland Department of Public Welfare 

Clara Willman, Supervisor, Division for Children, Washington De- 
partment of Social Security 
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MpHasiIs was placed on the necessity for keeping 
E in mind that protection of children is the core 
of any licensing program. 

Generally, licensing laws and services to children’s 
agencies, institutions, foster homes, group care centers, 
require general provisions which provide for full 
coverage of facilities for the care of children outside 
of their own homes. Laws should take into considera- 
tion not only the penalties and restrictions of practice, 
but should also take into consideration the idea of 
protecting children and providing service to the 
agencies and institutions. Most states have acted to 
take this responsibility by providing the following 
provisions in law. 

These are considered desirable: (1) Requirement 
that all agencies, institutions, or individuals obtain 
a license to care for children; (2) Empowering the 
State Department of Welfare to set rules and regu- 
lations for licensing designed to properly protect 
children; (3) The right of an applicant for a license 
to appeal decisions of the administrative agency if 
denied a license or a license is withdrawn; (4) The 
possibility of court procedure by which the depart- 
ment may enjoin the activities of anyone operating 
without a license, and provides for penalty. 


ConTRIBUTION OF PuBLIC AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES IN THE COMMUNITY 


Chairman: Amelia Igel, Director, Division of Child Welfare, New 
York City Department of Welfare 

Secretary: Ross Wilbur, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Iowa 
Department of Public Welfare 

Discussants: Elizabeth Deuel, Director of Field Services, Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administration 

Spencer Crookes, Executive Director, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 


HE DISCUSSION centered on the topic of the role of 

public and voluntary agencies in developing ade- 
quate programs of service for children in local com- 
munities, 

Miss Deuel outlined the framework in which vol- 
untary and tax-supported agencies operate in serving 
children. This represented the historical development 
of the community’s awareness and interest in children 
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expressed in terms of four areas of development. 

First, society’s responsibility to children was por- 
trayed in terms of the primary responsibility of par- 
ents for meeting their children’s needs and the rights 
of children to have these needs adequately taken care 
of. Second is the development of social work as a 
profession and its concern for the welfare of children. 
The third point concerns the acceptance of the in- 
dividual as recipient. The child and his parents had 
a right to service and in that right a freedom to choose 
the agency to which they will go and the extent to 
which they can use the services offered by either the 
voluntary or the tax-supported agency. The final 
definition related to society’s understanding and in- 
terest in social services for children. 

Mr. Crookes spoke of the objectives which were 
essential in the relationship between voluntary and 
tax-supported agencies. He spoke in terms of “full 
partnership with no second class relationships exist- 
ing in this partnership.” In pointing out the objectives 
of the relationship, Mr. Crookes mentioned first the 
need to work toward a more complete integration 
of programs between the two groups of agencies with 
a willingness to evaluate needs and work out changes 
which are indicated. Second, the effective cooperation 
between public and private services could bring about 
a needed improvement in the quality of services for 
which the public was paying, either by contribution 
or by tax. The third objective in the relationship 
between these two groups is in securing adequate 
finance for the programs of both public and private 
services to children. Both groups had a responsibility 
for assisting the other in evaluating costs and needs. 
The fourth factor was concerned with mutual in- 
terpretation of program so that adequate support 
could be elicited. Finally, the fifth objective was that 
both groups could work together in the promotion 
of basic legislation. 

Mr. Wilbur carried the responsibility for bringing 
the discussion from basic philosophy and principles 
to a focus on the methods and means of meeting spe- 
cific problems in the relationship between voluntary 
and governmental agencies. 


THE AGENCY IS PERSONNEL 


Tue ImMporTANCE OF STAFF 


Chairman: Paul V. Benner, Assistant Director, Division of Local 
Welfare Services, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: John Harris, Supervisor of Training, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance 

Discussants: Anne Wilkins, Training Consultant, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration 


Margaret Smirnoff, Supervisor, Staff Development, Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 

Kittye Clyde Austin, Administrative Assistant, Alabama Department 
of Public Welfare 


HE CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by explaining 
Tine interrelatedness of the three meetings scheduled 
under the general heading “The Agency is Personnel.” 
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He explained that this session would consider the 
cualities which workers should possess, how they 
can be recruited, and how they can be retained. 

Miss Wilkens discussed the question on what 
qualities we want workers to possess. She listed the 
following qualities as being the ones we should look 
for in public welfare workers: 

1. Stability. She explained this as the ability to 
keep on a steady course despite pressures to do other- 
wise. She then listed some of the qualities of a stable 
person. 

2. Skill in communication both oral and written. 

3. A good education. Our long time goal should be 
a professional social work education for every public 
welfare worker. At the present time we should seek 
people who at least have a broad background in social 
sciences. 

Mrs. Smirnoff discussed methods of recruitment. 
She described the background and the development 
of the Indiana Committee on Social Work Education 
and Recruitment on which is represented public so- 
cial work employers, merit system people, professional 
organizations, schools and colleges. 

Some measure of the results of the committee activ- 
ity are seen in that during the last three years vacancies 
in staff had been reduced from 240 to 40. Even more 
significant, while 54 per cent of the total visiting 
staff had completed their college education, 80 per 
cent of the visitors recruited during the last three 
years had college degrees. 

Mrs. Austin then discussed what was needed to 
retain workers once they were recruited. The ques- 
tion of whether or not a person stayed with an or- 
ganization depended upon the general status of em- 
ployee morale, the kind of security which the workers 
felt and the degree of satisfaction they got of their 
job. She listed these factors as being important in the 
retention of personnel: (1) Sound personnel practices 
including position classification and increment plans, 
definite hours of work, adequate provisions for leave; 
(2) Provision of transportation through the furnish- 
ing of agency cars; (3) A definite and adequate re- 
tirement plan; (4) A dignified and pleasant working 
environment in the way of adequate office space; (5) 
A sense of belonging to the agency and an opportun- 
ity to participate in all aspects of the work of the 
agency; (6) Adequate supervision; and (7) Definite 
and well established standards of performance. 


ON THE JoB TRAINING 


Chairman: Edith B. Elmore, Director, Division of Field Services, 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Louise Diecks, Director, Louisville City (Ky.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 


Discussants: Zenith Smith, Training Supervisor, Texas Department 
of Public Welfare 

Merle R. Dore, Consultant on Staff Development, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 

Ruth Sherman, District Supervisor, Connecticut Department of Pub- 


lic Welfare 
N THE Jos training revolved around three areas: 
(1) Training of new workers as a special unit; 
(2) Training of new workers on the job setting; and 
(3) Training and development of staff following the 
induction period. 

The first area of discussion was in relation to the 
five week unit plan of the Texas Department of 
Public Welfare. Advantages of the unit plan are seen 
in the group experience which it provides for new 
workers to learn together, rather than in competition 
with more experienced workers, to share ideas and 
experiences, and to have a period of intensive study 
free of the pressures of the full work load. 

In developing the second area of the discussion, the 
induction of new workers in the job setting, the 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare’s method 
was examined. Advantages of training in the job 
setting were cited as the locale of the assignment 
being on the job itself, the association with more ex- 
perienced workers, and contact with the community 
persons and resources. It is also believed that the 
evaluation of the new worker is more valid, as it is 
based on his performance on the actual scene. One 
negative aspect of the program was cited as the lack 
of group experience. 

In the third area discussion, attention was called 
to the need to include concepts of efficiency in plan- 
ning training programs, and the continuous develop- 
ment of staff as an essential to achieve maximum 
efficiency and carry out the objectives of the agency’s 
program. Since the worker is the vehicle for carry- 
ing out the central function of the agency, the agency 
has the responsibility to provide him with the best 
opportunities in planful learning on the job. The 
supervisory conference is considered as a most im- 
portant tool in the continuous development and evalu- 
ation of the worker’s progress. 


PROFESSIONAL EpucaTION FOR PusLic WELFARE 


Chairman: Dr. Grace Browning, Director, Division of Social Serv- 
ices, University of Indiana 

Secretary: James B. Atlee, Area Supervisor, Texas Department of 
Public Welfare 

Discussants: Dr. E. V. Hollis, Chief of College Administration, Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, and Director, Study 
of Social Work Education 

Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Director, Division of Social Welfare Admin- 
istration, University of Illinois 

Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance 


UBLIC WELFARE is a large employer of professionally- 
p trained social workers but an even larger employer 
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of those doing the day-by-day job without professional 
training. Since public agencies are vitally concerned, 
they have a responsibility to help graduate schools 
of social work. This may be accomplished partly by 
the agency accepting responsibility for providing the 
schools with field work opportunities and by as- 
suming responsibility for the cost of supervision of 
the field work placements. Also the agencies have a 
responsibility to define for the schools the product 
wanted from them. Do we want caseworkers, do 
we want supervisors, do we want leaders, or admin- 
istrators? Agencies likewise have responsibility to the 
schools in aiding members of their staff to proceed 
with their professional education via leaves of absence, 
work-study assignments, or stipends paid by the 
agency to the student. 

Dr. Hollis stated that education for public welfare 
in its present stage is more than a professional school 
job. At least for our day, much of the preparation 
will be accomplished through undergraduate schools. 
In discussing professional education we are dis- 
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cussing the education of about only twenty per cent 
of the people in the field, and we must not forget 
our responsibility for training the remaining four- 
fifths. This rests very heavily on the employing 
agency but heavily also upon the schools. 

Before social welfare gets very far from its swad- 
dling clothes, it is going to have to have a general pub- 
lic better informed than it is. The informing of the 
public can be one of the roles played by the under- 
graduate schools and although this may sound old- 
fashioned it will be advocated that the undergraduate 
schools have a social welfare major. This will be in- 
tended specifically for people who will seek employ- 
ment in agencies upon receiving bachelor degrees. All 
professional content would be eliminated from the 
undergraduate school, leaving the professional study 
for the graduate school. Obviously, the transition be- 
tween these two levels of training will take time in 
order to separate the basic concepts so that both 
schools may for a time be teaching the same courses. 


CASEWORK SERVICES 


Tue CaseworKer’s Jos IN Pustic WELFARE 


Chairman: Mary Turner, State Supervisor of Public Assistance, Of- 
fice of Commissioner of Welfare, Connecticut 

Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth de Schweinitz, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Marguerite Galloway, Assistant Director, Division of Old 

Age Assistance, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 

Agencies 

HE CHAIRMAN told the group that those responsible 
Tier planning the content of the meeting had made 
a decision to limit the discussion to the caseworker’s 
job in public assistance, rather than to attempt to cover 
the broad field of public welfare. This decision was 
made because it was believed that the assigned topic 
would require much more time than was allowed 
for this meeting. 

The group was asked to consider the following 
priorities in public assistance which should be help- 
ful in deciding whether casework is inherent in the 
administration of public assistance: (1) The need 
for writing into policy, clearly and simply, the princi- 
ples and philosophy of the agency; (2) Accuracy, 
promptness, clarity, and attention to pertinent detail; 
(3) Identification of information which is needed 
and obtained, and seeking only that which is re- 
quired so that the client will always know what the 
agency’s job is; (4) Consistent dependability and sus- 
tained consideration and courtesy toward each in- 
dividual in all stiuations so that in time it will be- 
come known the way in which an individual may 
always expect the agency to function; (5) Enrichment 


and vitalization of those things actually written in 
the law, such as money payment, fair hearing, con- 
fidential nature of the relationship between the client 
and the agency so that the applicant and recipient 
can have positive realization of the conditions pro- 
vided for him by the law; (6) A redefinition of our 
primary goal in the development of skill. Casework 
has emphasized the worker’s skill in helping the in- 
dividual to effect some change within himself. In 
public assistance this skill is often needed, for in- 
stance, when a client wants a grant but does not 
want to conform to the conditions under which the 
grant is made. The priority in public assistance, how- 
ever, is to help the individual to understand the con- 
ditions of eligibility, obtain the grant to which he is 
entitled, retaining through this process his own self- 
respect and the freedom to govern his own life and 
to understand the conditions under which he is no 
longer eligible for public assistance. 


SUPERVISION OF CASEWORKERS IN A Pusiic AGENCY 


Chairman: Bertha Scheuermann, Public Assistance Supervisor, Or- 
leans Parish (La.) Department of Public Welfare 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Grace Browning, Director, Division of Social 
Service, University of Indiana 

Secretary: Katharine Guice, Director of Field Service and Training 


geome THE topic the chairman set forth the 
areas in which a supervisor must direct her energies 
if she is to give a satisfactory and a satisfying per- 
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formance. Her statements briefly touched on the 
need for knowledge and understanding of human 
behavior as well as the need for skill in working 
with people. The vice-chairman described the super- 
visor’s job as the most exciting place in the agency 
setting. She encouraged the group with a statement 
that almost all workers desire to learn and grow, 
not for promotion and a raise, but in order to render 
better service to people. The supervisor can find 
satisfaction in her opportunity to improve services 
by her contribution to the development of a number 
of persons capable of extending their help to all 
people who come to the agency for help. 

The session was led into thinking about how con- 
tent of knowledge and skill must be geared around 
the worker’s ability to grasp new ideas and processes. 


She reviewed for the group all of the basic principles 
of learning and suggested that supervisors articulate 
their teaching function and qualify themselves for 
establishing the right climate for learning. 

The spirited discussion indicated that it was time 
for supervisors to critically re-evaluate their philosophy 
of supervision and perhaps take such breathtaking 
steps as supervisors giving up some checking and 
paper work and caseworkers assuming total responsi- 
bility for authorizing grants and giving casework serv- 
ice in order that supervisors can devote their time 
to understanding the abilities and capabilities of the 
worker. If this happened, then there would be more 
time to stimulate the worker’s development to the 
limit of their professional capacities. 


SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 


Chairman: H. B. Aycock, Director of Blind and Light Conserva- 
tion, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 

Vice-Chairman: Evelyn McKay, Director of Social Research, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, New York 

Secretary: Emily Murchie, Supervisor of Blind Services, Maine De- 
partment of Health and Welfare. 


HE CHAIRMAN opened the discussion with a brief 
} patos of the administration of services for the 
blind at the present time. He pointed out that in 
nine states all services for the blind are administered 
by independent agencies such as commissions or 
councils. In seven states work for the blind is placed 
in departments of education, and in two states there 
are no statewide public programs for the blind. In 
thirty states services for the blind are administered 
by welfare departments. While services for the blind 
is a small part of the total welfare picture, it offers 
to administrators an opportunity to interpret to the 
public the services being provided through the welfare 


agency. Services for the blind need the understanding 
and help of the administrators in order to sufficiently 
improve and enlarge the program to provide ade- 
quate services to meet the needs of blind people. 

The vice-chairman pointed out that in twenty-six 
states a centralized program was being carried out, 
whether by public welfare, education, or a commis- 
sion. In twenty states services for blind people were 
split two and even three ways. Different parts of 
the program were administrated by separate agencies. 
This often meant two or three separate applications, 
intake interviews, separate records. This resulted in 
great duplication of work, was expensive to the tax- 
payer, and extremely confusing to the client. She 
ended her remarks with a strong plea that the client 
should be seen as a total person and that services, 
whether administered by welfare, education, or com- 
mission, be integrated in one program. 


MEETING PREJUDICES WITH FACTS 


Chairman: Raymond M. Hilliard, Commissioner of Welfare, New 
York City Department of Welfare 

Secretary: Morris Hursh, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Welfare 
Council 

Discussants: Sallie E. Bright, Executive Director, National Publicity 
Council. 

Leonard L. Hegland, Assistant Director, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Social Security 


NUMBER OF prejudices were enumerated, which 
A included the following: Prejudice fostered 
through the use of catch words and phrases, which 
convey different meanings to different people, and 
are usually used to confuse rather than clarify an issue. 

Another prejudice is the one on the part of county 
officials against state welfare administrators on the 


subject of home rule. A third prejudice is the one 
often held by the average taxpayer who protests the 
use of his money for providing services to people with 
needs other than financial. There is also the prejudice 
against a large assistance grant to a needy family, 
especially if the grant is higher than the amount the 
head of another family in the same community can 
earn through his own efforts. 

How to meet these prejudices occupied the major 
part of the round table discussion. The point was 
made that ignorance, fear, and greed give rise to 
prejudices in our particular field, and often we don’t 
have the funds or the know-how to overcome them. 
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We are constantly talking about this problem and 
often think that in so doing we have fulfilled our 
responsibility. It is time we went out and did some- 
thing concrete about it. 

What we can do: 

1. Train our staff to help with a day-by-day job of 
interpretation of our programs to the public. The 
worker should be thoroughly grounded in the phi- 
losophy of the particular welfare program with which 
he is working. He should clearly understand the rea- 
sons for the rules, regulations, and law under which 
he operates. 

2. When possible, employ a professional public 
relations person on your staff who will use the press, 
radio, and other media to keep the public informed 
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on the various aspects of your program. 

3. Use your local Council of Social Agencies as a 
medium through which private agencies, and their 
supporters, can be made acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the public agency and the job they are trying 
to do. 

4. Use advisory boards or committees as a channel 
through which your program can be carried to the 
rest of the community. 

5. Stop being apologists for welfare programs. We 
are doing a job that is as important as that of any 
other department of government and should not hesi- 
tate to give people the facts about our programs and 
to request the money we need to operate them. 


PUBLIC WELFARE’S ROLE IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, North Carolina State 
Board of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Edward R. Kienitz, Executive Secretary, Hennepin Coun- 
ty (Minn.) Welfare Board 

Discussants: Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly 

Joseph B. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Conference of So- 
cial Work 

Carlyle D. Onsrud, Executive Director, North Dakota Public Welfare 
Board 


HE HOW AND why of public agency participation in 
Riese organization was discussed by the pro- 
gram discussants in which it was shown that public 
agencies, despite their size and importance in the 
community, have not assumed the responsibility and 
leadership that is theirs. 

The Community Council, where already organized 
and operating, was determined to be the proper 
vehicle through which the public administrator and 
his board and staff should work. The best way to 
get things done and to set up an overall local plan 
for the ultimate benefit of all the citizens was not to 
worry about who was going to take the credit for 
things accomplished, but to let the end attained be 
the important consideration. Since the problem of 


the Chest and Council organization was paramount, 
the necessity of their taking credit to help money- 
raising was raised and it was suggested that the public 
department might staff a group for community plan- 
ning itself or pay a share of the staff cost of a com- 
munity planning group. 

It was determined through discussion that: (1) The 
Community Council as a central body for planning 
and research was only one way of reaching the many 
publics that exist; (2) The trend is away from those 
made up of social work agencies only and toward 
those made up of citizen groups and civic agencies; 
(3) The trend is away from functional groups and 
toward geographical orientation; (4) The trend is 
toward representation on a proportionate basis rather 
than a unitary agency basis, meaning a greater par- 
ticipation from public and citizen groups; (5) Public 
Welfare must take an important part in planning of 
finances, services; arid facilities for the benefit of the 
families and people in the community. Therefore, 
there must be cooperation in financing, the allocation 
of resources, and in a recognition of the new align- 
ments of social forces in the 1950 world. 


LEGISLATION IS COMMUNITY ACTION 


Chairman: Jarle Leirfallom, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
Minnesota Department of Social Security 

Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth Wickenden, Washington Representative, 
American Public Welfare Association 

Secretary: Bernice Reed, Director, Denver (Colo.) Bureau of Public 
Welfare 


I WAS POINTED out by the discussants that working 
| at the “grass roots” is the only effective way of 
securing good social legislation, primarily because 
only as people understand and have the opportunity 


to participate in or be a part of the planning do we 
obtain good social legislation, and only at the “grass 
roots” where people are do we get that understanding 
and support. 

The problem of the big city versus the rural com- 
munities was raised. It was pointed out that the large 
city is only too often restricted because rural commu- 
nities refuse to recognize the needs of the urban com- 
munity, and since the rural representation has a ma- 
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jority in most legislatures and since a prejudice 
frequently exists, the big city is thus penalized. No 
solution was voiced to this problem. 

Another point was the difficulty of keeping in touch 
with legislators who were elected every two years. In 
these cases, the legislature usually meets within a few 
months after their election and it is all but impossible 
to get in touch with them previous to the legislative 
session. In one state all candidates for the legislature 


are contacted. It is felt that in this way considerable 
interpretation is possible even though it is known that 
some will not be elected or re-elected, and it was felt, 
further, that when welfare problems were presented 
that it would not be foreign to their thinking. 

It was pointed out by a number of states that they 
were in the habit of writing personal letters to legisla- 
tors informing them of the status of the welfare pro- 
grams of the needs to be met in the coming session. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES’ PARTICIPATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Chairman: Dorothy Lally, Technical Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration 

Vice-Chairman: Ruth Taylor, Commissioner, Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Dorothy W. Bradley, Director, Division of Child Wel- 
fare, Kansas Department of Social Welfare 


HE PANEL participants presented for the group a 
| patio of the different exchange programs in 
which the U. S. is participating—the United Nations 
Fellowship program, the Inter-American Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation plan, the reorientation 
program for personnel from the occupied area (Ger- 
many and Japan)—and commented on the outlook 
for expansion of the opportunities for exchange under 
the proposed “Point 4” program. These various plans 
included provisions for consultants going overseas as 
well as receiving welfare officials from other countries 


in the United States. 

The value of the informal contacts in the commu- 
nity was brought out as well as the need to avoid 
over-planning but rather to arrange experiences out of 
the growing knowledge of the individual visitor’s 
interests and reactions. Discussants emphasized the 
need for a slower pace, fewer appointments, less read- 
ing given at one time, more opportunity for review 
and analysis of what has been observed. The group 
discussed the use of highly specialized services and the 
complex setting in which many of the visitors’ pro- 
grams are arranged. All agreed that new opportu- 
nities for observation in less complex surroundings 
were needed, particularly for visitors from countries 
whose services were in the early stages of develop- 
ment. 


THE WELFARE INSTITUTION AND THE WELFARE AGENCY 


Chairman: Dr. E. M. Dill, Administrator, Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare 


Vice-Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Director, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare 


Secretary: Mary N. Stephenson, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, Colorado Department of Public Welfare 


OMPREHENSIVE KNOWLEDGE of all available institu- 
[ tional and non-institutional welfare resources, 
effective coordination. of all such welfare facilities, 
and selectivity in case referral by competent qualified 
welfare personnel were the three major factors con- 
sidered and discussed in this round table. In opening 
the session, the chairman pointed out that while great 
diversity of organizational pattern exists among the 
several states in the extent to which welfare services 
and institutions have been legally or administratively 
unified at a state level, that certain basic concepts are 
common to all such organizational patterns. Among 
these generally accepted conclusions are the threefold 
responsibility of the public welfare official to initiate 
and promote actively programs to prevent dependency, 
to treat dependency at its source in the home or com- 
munity, and to utilize institutional facilities only in 


those instances when more constructive and less costly 
plans cannot be developed. 

Others commented upon the eager willingness of 
state legislatures to appropriate vast sums of money 
for construction of more and more public institutions, 
and the reluctance of such bodies to appropriate suf- 
ficient money for the non-institutional services and 
treatment which would restrict and curtail the need 
for institutional expansion. The institutional case 
referral was characterized as the alarmingly “easy an- 
swer” to troublesome cases who, once institutionalized, 
are quickly forgotten and who indefinitely continue 
as permanent wards of the state. It was pointed out 
that in a unified program institutional facilities can be 
effectively utilized for short term diagnosis and treat- 
ment in addition to their more customary usage for 
custodial care for terminal cases. While non-institu- 
tional case planning requires more effort and time 
than does institutional placement, such extra effort is 
justified in terms of successful case rehabilitation and 
in ultimate saving to the tax payer. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


SFAVICES FOR THE AGED 


Chairman: W. F. Bond, Commissioner, Mississippi Department of 
Public Welfare 

Vice-Chairman: Mildred Stoves, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance 

Secretary: Louise Diecks, Director, Louisville City (Ky.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


OME OF THE problems facing communities in con- 
C nection with the increasing number of aged per- 
sons were outlined as that of the “homeless” aged 
person, the problem of the aged person in the small 
over-crowded homes or apartments of relatives, the 
need for nursery home care, for employment opportu- 
nities for those who desire to work, the use of leisure 
time, the development of medical care programs for 
the illnesses of old age, and the education not only 
of the community about the needs of aged persons 
but of the aged themselves in terms of their needs, and 
how to fit themselves into their environment as they 
grow older. 

The fallacy of taking aged people out of the popula- 
tion and high lighting their problems as peculiar to 


them was discussed. The aged were described as 
being not too different from other human beings. 
Their needs are, therefore, fundamentally the same— 
the need for satisfying relationships, for the develop- 
ment of capacities to do things, for employment, for 
good health, and the satisfying use of leisure time. The 
changing situations to accommodate our highly in- 
dustrialized age, should include the older as well as 
the younger age groups throughout the whole scheme 
of community life. The casework principle of meeting 
the needs of individuals may well be applied to meet- 
ing the needs for the so-called aged. 

The importance of public welfare departments 
working through a cooperative council to develop 
more liberal and constructive public and private pro- 
grams was stressed to offset money-making enterprises 
which take advantage of aged persons. The impor- 
tance of moving on a planned basis for an overall 
community program for older persons was also 
pointed up. 


STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE 


Chairman: Margaret Barnard, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 

. New York State Department of Social Welfare 

Discussants: Martha G. Benson, Home Economic Consultant, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 

J. Sheldon Turner, Chief, Division of Standards and Program De- 
velopment, Bureau of Public Assistance 

Secretary: Doris Bender, Director, Mobile County (Ala.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 


HE CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by recalling that 
| APWA Committee on Assistance Standards 
had worked for several years and submitted its report 
to the Association last year. She indicated that the 
problem of assistance standards was not solved for 
the 48 states and their various subdivisions by elease 
of this report, not even by acceptance of its principles 
by all concerned. It was the application of these prin- 
ciples that raised difficult questions and caused con- 
flicts. 

The discussion revolved around the following 
points: (1) What is meant by an adequate standard 
of assistance, (2) How do we determine the content 
of this standard, (3) How do we decide what items 
shall be included in the basic budget, (4) What 
methods are used in determining the schedule of 
allowances for the budget items, (5) Of what value 
is this entire procedure to the recipient of public 
assistance and to the agency. A study of state plan 
material in effect in July 1945 was made by the Social 
Security Board and a variety of methods used for 


determining who was needy was found. Plans ranged 
from the type in which the state agency specifies the 
number of consumption items for which provisions 
must be made and the circumstances under which 
they must be considered in all subdivisions in the state 
to the type of plan in which states confine themselves 
to issuing guide material suggestive in character 
which the local agencies might follow, adapt, or 
ignore. The Social Security Board found that they 
were able to identify only one group of 12 states 
whose plan specified that even the items of 
considered basic maintenance—food, clothing, shelter, 
and utilities—must be taken into account in deter- 
mining whether the income and resources of the 
applicant would provide the equivalent of the state 
standard for these items. A subsequent study made 
by the Bureau in September 1948 showed that there 
were now 22 states in which the plan material was 
so developed as to make mandatory on all political 
subdivisions the basis on which all goods and services 
in the state standard were to be utilized in deter- 
mining need. 

The discussion as to how we may determine the 
content of the standard indicated that this had been 
done in a variety of methods. In some places through 
trial and error, in others by legislative action, in 
others as a result of certain pressures. 

















SAVE THESE DATES 


for the 
REGIONAL AND ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Mark these dates on your calendar. You don’t want to miss these outstanding conferences. 
Last year’s meetings set new records for attendance and participation. Everyone spoke of the 


value of the meetings, the stimulation and help received, and the profit of exchanging experi- 


ences and ideas. 
So plan to attend the meeting in your region and also the annual meeting. You will 


hear leaders in the field; you will discuss mutual problems; you will be glad you came. 


Annual Meeting « Chicago, Illinois « November 30, December 1-2 


Regional Meetings: 


May 4-5 

May 18-20 

June 12-13 

September 29-30 
Southeast. Richmond, Virginia................ To be announced 


| ET ee To be announced To be announced 
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